A Time of Greatness 


By BELL IRVIN WILEY 


ge LATE DoucGLas SOUTHALL FREEMAN FOUND THAT 
one of the most cherished rewards of his research had been the 
privilege of living for more than a decade in the company of a 
great gentleman.' For some twenty years I have lived with a 
group of historical characters who were at the opposite end of 
the social spectrum from Lee. But association with them has 
been so pleasant and inspiring that I look back on it with a feel- 
ing comparable to Freemans. 

My associates have been the plain Americans of the Civil War 
period—the Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks who carried the muskets 
and their folk at home who labored in fields and factories and 
ran the households. If my understanding of them is less profound 
than Freeman’s of Lee, the fault lies in me and not in the records. 
The conflict of the sixties attracted more attention to plain Amer- 
icans in newspapers and official records than ever before. It 
stimulated them to keep diaries, and, separated from their fam- 
ilies, they took to letter writing—and their letters were not cen- 
sored. These circumstances gave me an opportunity to know 
them more intimately than would otherwise have been possible. 
I have had the privilege of reading some thirty thousand of their 
letters and more than a thousand of their diaries, and exploring 
various other sources that contain direct reflections of their life 
and character. Most of those who became articulate in these 
ways were soldiers, but the men who marched in the ranks were 
representative, in human qualities and social habits, of the great 
mass of plain people from which they came. 

In my association with these lowly Americans of the 1860's I 
have naturally formed some opinions of them and their conduct 
in the crisis of the war. I cannot attribute to them all the qualities 

1R. E. Lee (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), I, viii. 
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that Freeman found in Lee. Freeman once stated that in all his 
research he had failed to discover evidence of the use by Lee 
of any obscene or profane word or phrase.” I cannot say as much 
for his humble contemporaries. They were people of many faults, 
though some had more shortcomings than others, and many 
individuals among them were his equal in purity of mind and 
loftiness of character. 

For the most part they were earthy people, in whose natures 
the fear of God was rivaled by the attraction of the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil. Among those who donned the uniform, 
evil, or at least that which was adjudged evil by Americans of 
a century ago, flourished more freely than righteousness. Despite 
the best efforts of chaplains and occasional outbreaks of revivals, 
profanity, gambling, drinking, and obscenity were notoriously 
common in both Union and Confederate camps. Wrongdoing 
was subject to more restraint on the home front, but the conflict 
of the sixties, like the wars of our own time, brought a general 
deterioration of morals. 

The plain people had little education, and ignorance nurtured 
prejudice, credulity, and provincialism. Rumors of the most 
fantastic sort were commonly believed, and the unfamiliar was 
disparaged for the mere fact of being strange. Yankee soldiers 
generally found the Southern country unattractive, the women 
ugly, the men depraved, the children filthy, and the general 
level of culture far below that of their own section. Confederates 
had little opportunity to gain firsthand impressions of the North 
and its inhabitants, but perusal of civilian letters that they picked 
up on the battlefield confirmed their long-held opinions that 
Yankee women were brazen and uncouth and that Northerners 
generally were far inferior to Southerners. 

Fighting men of both sides initially were prone to view their 
opponents as cowards, and this concept, rooted in prejudice, 
was remarkably strong. As late as 1864 both Rebs and Yanks 
when conceding gallantry to their opponents often gave the ex- 
planation: “before the battle they had been treated to liberal 
doses of whiskey and gun-powder.”® 

2 Statement of Freeman to the writer, January 15, 19338. 

3 Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Con- 
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Prejudice and provincialism were by no means restricted to 
estimates of opponents. A Reb who in 1861 went from his native 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, to the environs of Charleston, 
South Carolina, wrote back home: “Father, I have Saw a rite 
Smart of the world Sence I left home But I have not Saw any 
place like Buncomb and henderson yet.”* And Eastern. soldiers, 
whether Yanks or Rebs, looked down their noses at Westerners 
as being culturally inferior and less effective on the battlefield 
than themselves, while the back-country folk just as vehemently 
denounced Easterners as uppity snobs and “band box” soldiers 
who were far more impressive on the parade ground than on the 
firing line.° 

Unquestionably the ranks of the plain folk included numerous 
mean and worthless characters. One does not have to delve 
very deeply into the records to find Civil War versions of Faulk- 
ners Snopeses and Caldwell’s Jeter Lester clan. Schemers, shirk- 
ers, cowards, criminals, and traitors abounded among the masses 
of both North and South, and records of military and civilian 
tribunals reveal a wide assortment of knaves and villains, includ- 
ing arsonists, murderers, rapists, thieves, plunderers, pimps, and 
prostitutes. Depravity at its lowest was recorded by the military 
court that found a Yankee private guilty of “buggery with a 
mare. ° 

While freely admitting the shortcomings of the plain folk both 
individually and collectively, I do not wish on this occasion to 
spell out their deficiencies. Rather it is my desire to point up 
and dwell on their virtues. For with all their weaknesses they 
have always been a good people. The terrible conflict of the 
1860’s made enormous demands on them and put them to severe 
tests. The manner in which they rose to meet the crisis evidenced 
strength, even greatness. 

One of the engaging qualities of the lowly folk as they re- 
vealed themselves in the crisis of war was humor. Their sensi- 
tiveness to the ludicrous and the spontaneousness of their mirth 


4J. B. Lance to his father, November 10, 1861, in Lance Letters (Louisiana 
State University ). 

5 Wiley, Life of Johnny Reb, 340; Life of Billy Yank, 321-28. 

6 General Order No. 5, Headquarters Department of the Tennessee, Jackson, 
Tennessee, November 4, 1862, in Adjutant General’s Office Records (National 
Archives ). 
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gave them escape from their troubles and made the burdens of 
war more tolerable. Soldiers and their folk at home joked and 
teased each other in their letters. A Tennessean who playfully 
rebuked his wife for presenting him with a daughter instead of 
a son was put in his place with the reply: “I think you give 
your boys to some one else.”* Another Reb, after a year’s absence 
from home, wrote his wife: “If I did not write and receive let- 
ters from you I believe that I would forgit that I was marrid I 
don’t feel much like a maryed man but I never forgit it sofar 
as to court enny other lady but if I should you must forgive me 
as I am so forgitful.”"? Young women sometimes amused them- 
selves by writing sugary missives to soldiers over false signatures, 
and a mischievous soldier for a considerable period carried on 
both ends of an amorous correspondence for an illiterate com- 
rade.° 

Billy Yanks sometimes advertised for correspondents through 
the personal columns of the newspapers. Some of these notices 
are obviously the work of mischief makers. The Chattanooga 
Gazette of March 6, 1864, for example, carried this advertise- 
ment: “Any young lady not sufficiently homely to frighten a 
dog out of a butcher shop nor sufficiently beautiful to bewitch 
the idle shoulder straps about town can get up considerable fun 
by commencing a correspondence with Aaron, Chattanooga Post 
Office.”?° The New York Herald of March 8, 1868, under the 
heading “Matrimonial,” printed this notice: “TI'wo young gentle- 
men possessed of large fortunes, but rather green, wish to open 
correspondence with young ladies of the same circumstances with 
a view to matrimony—brunettes preferred—but no objection to 
blondes provided they are perfect past all parallel. Address Harry 
Longsworth and Charley B. B., Camp Denison, Ohio.”™ 

A Vermont Yank who had not heard from a friend in a long 
time wrote: “Ans[wer] this as soon as you get it and let me know 

7 Mrs. Alfred W. Bell to her husband, September 5, 1862, in Bell Letters (Duke 
University ). 

8 William R. Stilwell to his wife, April 28, 1868, in Stilwell Letters (Georgia 
State Department of Archives). 
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w([h]leather you are alive are [or] not if you are dead I shall like 
to know it.”2? And an Ohioan who lacked postage because of 
arrearage of pay wrote on an envelope addressed to his homefolk: 


Postmaster please to pass this through, 
I’ve nary a cent, but three months due.1? 


In camp, fun-loving propensities were manifested in pranks 
and horseplay. Green recruits were sent to supply sergeants with 
instructions to demand their umbrellas, or were honored by elec- 
tion to the high but fictitious position of fifth lieutenant and 
then put to catching fleas and carrying water. Visitors who came 
to camp wearing stovepipe headpieces were hailed vociferously 
with such greetings as “Come out of that hat! I see your legs,” 
or “Look out, that parrot shell you're wearing’s going to explode.” 
Wearers of shiny new boots were apt to be told to “Come up 
outer them boots; . . . I know youre in thar; I see your arms 
sticking out.” Anyone who rode through company streets sport- 
ing an elegant mustache was almost sure to be hailed with sug- 
gestions to “Take them mice out’er your mouth; take em out no 
use to say they aint thar, see their tails hangin’ out”; or, “Come 
out ‘er that bunch of har. I see your ears a workin’.”* 

Civilians and dull-witted comrades were the usual victims of 
such horseplay. But officers, especially those who held staff posi- 
tions, or who were incompetent, overbearing, or given to putting 
on airs, were considered fair game by pranksters. Indeed, sol- 
diers were able when they set their minds to the task to ridicule 
intolerable superiors into resignation. 

The humor of the common soldier was so irrepressible as 
frequently to manifest itself in battle. At Chickamauga a chap- 
lain who, as the shooting started, exhorted his charges to “Re- 
member, boys, that he who is killed will sup tonight in Paradise,” 
was urged by a Reb to “come along and take supper with us.” 
When the parson refused the invitation and galloped to the rear, 
a resounding shout went up from the advancing ranks, “The 
parson isn’t hungry, and never eats supper.”*® 

12 W. C. Jackson to Dudley Tillison, April 27, 1868, in Charles Tillison Letters 
(Vermont Historical Society ). 

13 Gaskill, Footprints through Dixie, 154. 

14 Wiley, Life of Johnny Reb, 162-68, 345-46; Life of Billy Yank, 171-72. 
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In another battle Rebel George Lemmon in his excitement 
fired his musket too close to comrade Nick Watkins’ head, shoot- 
ing a hole in his hat. Whereupon Nick turned and said: “George 
Lemmon, I wish youd look where youre shooting—I’m not a 
Yankee.”® Many similar incidents occurred among the men in 
blue. In 1863 a Pennsylvania private wrote his homefolk, “We 
laugh at everything. .. . The roughest jokes I ever heard were 
perpetrated under a heavy fire.”!” 

I do not mean to say that humor, rich and robust as it un- 
questionably was, held complete sway in camp and cottage. For 
the plain folk have a streak of sadness in their make-up. The 
melancholy side of their nature is reflected in folk songs and 
spirituals which lay heavy stress on violence, death, and mother 
in heaven. The sorrow and tragedy produced by the deadly 
conflict of the 1860's naturally intensified this mournful bent and 
gave rise to an unprecedented volume of gloomy expression. 

Death and the prospect of death were favorite subjects of letter 
writers both at home and in the army. A Virginia woman in 
1863 informed her cousin that “Sylas Harvel dide Thursday last 
and Arthur Wood dide Friday and is beried today and the other 
one was beried yesterday and they is another one as loe as he 
can bee to bee alive.”!® Soldiers spelled out to their wives the 
horrors of the battlefield, lingering over such gruesome details 
as disemboweled comrades clutching at their intestines, brains 
spattering the battleground, severed limbs flying through the air, 
and the hideous shrieks of wounded men caught in flames raging 
through the underbrush. Typical of many descriptions was that 
of a Yank who wrote his mother from Fredericksburg in Decem- 
ber 1862: “There was a Hospital with[in] thirty yards of us and 
during the day I saw thirteen buried. The sight was revolting. 
About the building you could see the hogs . . . eating arms and 
other portions of the body.”® Another Yank wrote to his father 
after Antietam: “I could have walked on the bodes all most 
from one end [of the field| too the other. . . . We don’t mind 

16 R, H. McKim, A Soldier’s Recollections (New York, 1910), 37. 

17 Donald Gordon (ed.), M. L. Gordon’s Experiences in the Civil War (Boston, 
ce A. Sloan to Nancy J. Melton, undated but about 1863, in Hench Col- 
lection ( University of Virginia ). 


19 William Hamilton to his mother, December 24, 1862, in William Hamilton 
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the sight of dead men no more than if they was dead Hogs.”?° 
Soldiers, with complete disregard of the anxiety sure to result, 
regaled their homefolk with such doleful statements as: 


I saw James Hiner the other day and he was well then. But a man 
may be well here one day and the next be in eternity.”! 


I am not very well at present but I keep about so far . . . you all must 
not think and greave after me when I am gone to my grave.”” 


I was much surprised to here of the death of Lewis but he has only 
gone before and we must follow shortly. We are of but few days 
and full of trouble.?* 


Dear Wife . . . cis [kiss] Mark for me and think of me as little as 
you can for I will never see no more pleser in this world.*4 


The sad quality also found expression in popular songs of the 
period. Rollicking tunes such as “Dixie,” “Goober Peas,” “Gay 
and Happy Still,’ and “Pop Goes the Weasel,” while rating high 
in public favor, never attained the popularity of such lugubrious 
pieces as “Lorena,” “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” “Weeping 
Sad and Lonely,” “Who Will Care for Mother Now,” and “Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground.” 

The inconsistency of jollity and dolefulness flourishing side by 
side among the plain folk and in the same personalities was more 
apparent than real. For the lowly people, forced as they were 
into close association with sorrow, found relief in bringing tragedy 
out into the open, and writing, talking, and singing about it. 
By recognizing sadness as an inescapable part of living, they 
found it easier to endure. 

Another impressive quality of the plain folk was ability to 
give colorful and forceful expression to their thoughts, and this 
despite the serious deficiencies of most of them in grammar and 
spelling. Some of their figures of speech were pungent and vivid. 
One Reb commented that “the Yankees were thicker [th]an lise 

20 Joseph H. Diltz to his father, October 10, 1862, in Diltz Letters (Duke Uni- 
en a McLaughlin to his sister, August 15, 1864, in Hench Collection. 

22 James K. Wilkerson to his sister, August 29, 1864, in Wilkerson Letters (Duke 
University ). | 

23 Henry Converse to his brother, March 21, 1868, in Converse Letters ( Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society ). 


24 J, M. Guess to his wife, undated but 1862, in Miscellaneous Collection (Con- 
federate Memorial Hall, New Orleans). 
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on a hen and a dam site ornraier,” while another reported that 
his comrades were “pitching around like a blind dog in a meat 
hous,” and a third wrote that it was “raining like poring peas 
on a rawhide.”?®> An Ohioan reported that Rebel dwellings near 
Fredericksburg looked like “the latter end of original sin and 
hard times,” and another Yank wrote from Chattanooga that he 
was so hungry he “could eat a rider off his horse and snap at 
the stirrups.”?* Still another wearer of the blue characterized 
a recently received letter as “short and sweet just like a rosted 
maget. 77 

Choice comments were inspired by the boredom and monotony 
of camp life. “You wanted to know how I like it,” wrote an 
Ohioan to a friend; “i ain’t home Sick i don’t no What home 
Sick is but i no the diferens between home and Soldieren.””® 
Efforts to recount battle impressions and experiences also gave 
rise to vivid passages. An Illinois Yank reported after the battle 
of Jackson, Mississippi, that “the Balls .. . Sung Dixey around 
our years [and] the grape and Canister moed hour Ranks down 
like grass before the Sithe”; and a New York soldier wrote after 
the Williamsburg, Virginia, fight that “the air perfectly whistled, 
shrieked and hummed with the leaden storm.”*® A Texan who 
was at Chickamauga noted in his journal that “if ten thousand 
earthquakes had been turned loose in all their power they could 
not have made so much racket.”° 

One Yank describing his reactions to combat referred to “the 
wild joy” that thrilled his every fiber as the conflict raged, while 
another, after his first experience under fire, gave his father the 
following account: “Went out a skouting yesterday. ... We got 


25 Spencer G. Welch, A Confederate Surgeon’s Letters to his Wife (New York, 
1911), 121; John Rogers to his brother, June 24, 1861, in Miscellaneous Confed- 
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22, 1864, in Dresbach Letters (Minnesota Historical Society ). 

27 Charles Babbott to his father, January 1, 1863, in Babbott Letters (Hayes 
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28 Seth H. Cook to Curtis Babbott, December 10, 1862, ibid. 

29 Robert W. Rickard to Simon Rickard, August 14, 1868, in Rickard Letters 
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to one house where there was Five Secessionest and they broke 
and run and Arch... holoed out . . . to shoot the ornery Suns 
of bitches . . . and They all let go there fire... . They may Say 
what they please but godamit pa It is Fun.”** 

Camp rations inspired some of the most picturesque comments. 
A Reb complained that the beef issued to him must have been 
carved from a bull “too old for the conscript law,” while a com- 
rade declared that the cows that supplied the meat for his unit 
were so feeble that “it takes two hands to hold up one beef to 
shoot it.”®? Yanks also found much fault with their meat ra- 
tion which they commonly referred to as “salt horse’; but their 
choicest remarks were directed at the hardtack which comprised 
their bread ration.** “Teeth-dullers” and “sheet iron crackers” 
were favorite designations for hardtack, and one Yank suggested 
that it “would make good brest works.”** A Kansan claimed 
that he overheard the following camp dialogue: 


Sergeant: Boys, I was eating a piece of hard tack this morning, and 
I bit on something soft; what do you think it was? 

Private: A worm? 

Sergeant: No, by G-d, it was a ten penny nail.*® 


Innumerable Yanks reported finding worms in their hardtack. 
One mathematically inclined campaigner counted thirty-two 
worms in one cracker, while another declared: “All the fresh 
meat we had came in the hard bread, and I preferring my game 
cooked, used to toast my biscuits.”*° 

Common soldiers of both sides achieved exceptional pungency 
in denouncing their officers. An Alabamian wrote his wife that 
“Gen. Jones is a very common looking man who rides just like 
he had a boil on his stern.”®7 Another Reb declared that his 
colonel was “an ignoramus fit for nothing higher than the culti- 


31 Felix Brannigan to his sister, May 15, 1862, in Brannigan Letters; unidentified 
Pennsylvania private to his father, September 11, 1861 (in private possession). 

32 Robert L. Partin (ed.), “An Alabama Confederate Soldier’s Report to his 
Wife,” in Alabama Review (Tuscaloosa, 1948- ), III (1950), 29; P. L. Dodgen 
to his wife, May 17, 1863, in Dodgen Letters (typescript, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Archives). 

33 Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, 239-40. 
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36 Charles A. Barker to his mother, August 2, 1863, in Barker Letters (Essex 
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1862, in Storrow Letters (Massachusetts Historical Society ). 
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vation of corn.”8 A Floridian stated that his superiors were “not 
fit to tote guts to a Bear.”*® 

Yanks registered comments even more caustic. A Massachu- 
setts soldier who seems to have been a prototype of Bill Mauldin 
wrote: “The officers consider themselves as made of a different 
material from the low fellows in the ranks. . . . They get all the 
glory and most of the pay and don't earn ten cents apiece on 
the average the drunken rascals.”*° Private George Gray Hunter 
of Pennsylvania stated: “If there is one thing that I hate more 
than anothe[r] it is the Sight of a shoulder Strap, For I am well 
convinced in My own Mind that had it not been for officers this 
war would have Ended long ago.”*! But the peak of denunciatory 
expressiveness on either side was attained by the Yank who 
wrote: “I wish to God one half of our officers were knocked in 
the head by slinging them Against A part of those still Left.”*? 

A great deal of esthetic sensitiveness was to be found among 
the humble folk of North and South. Women frequently wrote 
their loved ones in the army about the abundant flowering of 
their gardens, the rich coloring of the forests in autumn, and the 
resplendence of the snow-clad hills. Yanks and Rebs wrote back 
of clear streams tumbling down from lofty mountains, of wild 
flowers blooming along the route of march, and of the plaintive 
singing of the whippoorwill at dusk. “There is a sort of com- 
panionship in the stars when one is alone,” wrote a Wisconsin 
soldier to his sister after a night of sentry duty in Kentucky.* 
And a Georgian serving in Virginia wrote his wife: 
Here I had a great feast, something that was beautiful. One day we 
stopped at four o’clock in the evening . . . in full view of the Blue 
[Ridge] mountain and after I got through with my work I took my 
little Bible and got off in a lonely place ... [and] had a good time. 
... You could see the hills commence like potato hills and the farther 

38 W. C. McClellan to his brother, November 9, 1861 (in private possession ). 

39 James Hayes to his wife, January 20, 1868, in Hayes Letters (typescripts, 
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41 George Gray Hunter to his brother, February 20, 1864 (in possession of Wil- 
liam A. Hunter, Harrisburg, Pa. ). 

42 John Hope Franklin (ed.), The Civil War Diary of James T. Ayers (Spring- 
field, Ill., 1947), 34. 
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they went the larger they got, until they would rise up all most to 
the heavens. Thus it was as far as you could see in the west and from 
north and south. I was so much delighted with the scene that I forgot 
the toil and trouble of war and enjoyed myself very well until the 
sun was about to bid adieu to earth when it was just throwing its last 
glittering rays on the huge mountains behind which it had to go.*4 


With comparable appreciativeness a Mississippian wrote to his 
wife of beauties observed in Florida: 


I am here today Sitting on this butiful Bay Dischargeing my Duty 
as a Soldier . . . while all Nature Standes out before me as it Ware, 
in his glory and Majesty and the Spring birdes flutter and singe in the 
groves of Butiful Live Oaks that Line the Beach of this Butiful bay 
whoes waters Lye Spread out before me as Smooth as a mirror with 
not a Solatary Riple on its Braud Busom Save the Floteing Ducks 
and geese that are seen Skiming its Smooth Surfice and now and then 
a huge Porpus will pop up its head and Bellow and Sink down again 
into its native element.*® 


This Mississippian was a rustic whose hand was far more accus- 
tomed to the plow than to the pen and whose spelling was so 
poor that his letters were barely decipherable. Yet his soul was 
attuned to beauty. And countless others like him were to be 
found among the lowly inhabitants of North and South. 
Another trait often demonstrated by the plain people was 
generosity. Yanks and Rebs who received boxes of food from 
home nearly always shared the contents freely with their mess- 
mates. Strong and healthy men voluntarily performed guard 
duty and other camp chores for weak or ailing comrades and 
nursed them during periods of serious illness. Unmarried soldiers 
sometimes gave up long and eagerly anticipated furloughs so 
that comrades whose families were in distress might have leave 
to go to their assistance. Among lowly civilians generosity mani- 
fested itself in good neighborliness and hospitality. Gristmill 
owners frequently ground corn without charge for needy wives 
of soldiers. Families incapacitated by sickness or other misfor- 
tune often had their fields plowed, their meals prepared, and 
their chores performed by kind-hearted acquaintances. Travelers 
in distress, especially those who wore the uniform, usually re- 
44 William R. Stilwell to his wife, September [no day], 1862, in Stilwell Letters. 


45 J. B. Sanders to his wife, March 18, 1864, in Sanders Papers (Mississippi 
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ceived welcome and help when they knocked at the doors of 
humble cabins. “I found the hill people as a general thing very 
hospitable [though] a great many of them are in. . . a deplorable 
state of destitution,” wrote a Confederate serving in Mississippi 
early in 1864;*° and a Texas Reb who rode through Arkansas 
about the same time stated: “The country through which we 
have traveled the past two days, is a poor ‘piney-woods’ country; 
but is blessed with as warm hearted inhabitants, as ever the sun 
shone upon.”*7 Such comments were not at all unusual. 

The plain folk have ever been a sentimental people, and at no 
time in the history of this nation has this quality been more 
amply manifested and richly expressed than during the Civil 
War. Among.the unmarried the war caused an increased interest 
in courtship and a loosening, though sometimes so slight as hardly 
to be perceptible, of the strict conventions that governed rela- 
tions between the sexes. Since a large proportion of marriageable 
males were in uniform, much of the romancing had to be done 
by correspondence. 

Owing to excessive timidity of many of the young folk and an 
inclination on the part of their parents to regard any exchange 
of letters as a portent of serious involvement, romance by mail 
often moved at a snail’s pace. In other instances, in which skillful 
maneuvering by the feminine correspondent frequently is ap- 
parent, love came to full flower with breath-taking speed. In 
November 1862 Private Charles Cook of Indiana added a friendly 
greeting to a tentmate’s letter to a girl back home. The post- 
script brought a quick reply, and before six months had passed 
Cook wrote his Hoosier sweetheart, “Maggie you are mine and 
I am yours and may the attachment that has sprung up in each 
of our hearts .. . be the germ that shall bud on earth and blos- 
som in heaven.” By the autumn of 1864 he was pouring out his 
affection thus: “In the springtime we will plant flowers & they 
will spring up in the pathway and shed their fragrance around 
our happy home the tiny humming bird will visit us and feast 
on the bouquet that Jupiter sips. our paths shall be pleasantness 
& the end thereof will be peace.”*® 

46 William L. Nugent to his wife, January 22, 1864 (typescript in private pos- 
eae a Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days, 186. 
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A similar case was that of Sergeant Christian Kuhl of Lee’s 
army and a young widow of Virginia. In the spring of 1864 
while home on furlough Kuhl got a glimpse of the widow at 
church, ascertained her name, and after returning to camp wrote 
her a letter. She must have responded with enthusiasm, for in 
less than five months their relationship had reached such a stage 
that he was able to write: “You need not fear, for I truely love 
you. And I respect you as a kind-hearted, tender, affectionate, 
pious, civil, virtuous and Lovely Dove.”* 

Blue and Gray Galahads often resorted to poetry to convey 
their gentler sentiments. The most frequently used verses were 
trite rhymes such as 


When this you see remember me, 
Though many miles apart we be.®° 


My pen is poor my ink is pale 
My love for you shall never fail?! 


But many correspondents composed their own verses and some 
of these, despite crudities of form, reveal a genuine sense of 
poetry. 

Sentimentality of the plain folk received some of its richest 
expression in the letters of soldiers to their wives. As a general 
rule Rebs used endearing and affectionate phrases much more 
freely than did Yanks, though letters of the men in blue contain 
many tender passages. An illustration of the romantic efferves- 
cence of Southerners is afforded by the following message of an 
Alabama sergeant to his wife: 


The winds are souing sweatly against my little cabin tonight, Carrie, 
like messengers from a far off spirit land! I hope they are sweetly fan- 
ning your brow as it reposes in health upon your pillow. May it bear 
some sweet message from me to thee! May it kiss thy cheek and 
dry the tear if perchance sorrow should have planted one there! . . . 
Sweet dreams to you .. . and heaven's protecting hand guard you. 
Now [ll to my bunk to court some sweet vision in the form of wife 
till it shall please Morpheus to take me to his fond embrace and drown 
my memories till the dawn of another day.®? 
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This soldier, like many others North and South, used the medium 
of poetry in writing to his wife. Occasionally wives would at- 
tempt a rhyming response, but the cares of home usually bore 
so heavily on lowly women as to give little opportunity for poetic 
expression. 

A young Alabama Reb in 1868 began a letter to his wife with 
these lines: 


Come list my own Dear Mary 

While I sing life’s cares away 

And warble with love’s early notes 
Bright dreams of life’s young day 
When heart to heart we plighted love 
Affection’s tender vow 

I loved thee then my Mary Dear 

But love thee better now.®? 


A Georgia Reb, William R. Stilwell, wrote many poems to his 
wife. One of these, “I Watch for Thee,” written at. Fredericks- 
burg in May 1863, opened with this stanza: 


I watch for thee when parting day 

Sheds on the earth a lingering ray 
When the blushes on the rose 

A richer tint of crimson throws 

And every flower[l]et’s leaves are curled 
Like beauty shrinking from the world 
When silence reigns o'er lawn or lea 
Then dearest love I watch for thee.®4 


These poetic expressions of soldier husbands are indicative of 
another trait strikingly apparent among the plain people of Civil 
War times; namely, devotion to home and family. Long absence 
from loved ones produced more anguish than any other aspect 
of the conflict. And homesickness was undoubtedly responsible 
for many of the hospital cases whose stubbornness and strange 
characteristics baffled the surgeons. Indeed, it seems hardly an 
exaggeration to state that many Yanks and Rebs literally died 
of homesickness. 

Soldiers sought to create as much of a home atmosphere as 
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camp life would permit. In winter, they built cabins, equipped 
them with crude bunks and chairs, hung pictures on the walls, 
and set up housekeeping. In spring they sometimes planted and 
tended gardens until forced by resumption of active campaigning 
to abandon them. Cats, dogs, and other stray animals were 
adopted, and these were sometimes carried along on the march 
at considerable inconvenience. American males, in spite of their 
protests to the contrary, have always been strongly domestic 
animals. 

Love of home manifested itself in many ways. Soldiers re- 
peatedly asked wives and parents to give them full details about 
home affairs. They wanted to know what crops had been planted, 
what fruits were ripening, what flowers were blooming, how the 
horses, cows, dogs, cats, and other domestic animals were faring, 
and what new pets had been born. They were insatiably curious 
about the doings of all members of the family circle—what they 
talked about, how they were amusing themselves, what trips 
they made, and what they ate, drank, and wore. 

Fathers displayed an eagerness that was sometimes pathetic 
to hear about the doings of their children. Standard inquiries 
of those who had left infants at home were: “What new tricks 
has the baby learned?” “Does it look any more like its pappy 
than it didP” “Have you weaned it yet?” “Does it still suck its 
thumb?” 

Soldier parents were terrified by the thought that their children 
might forget them, and they often urged their wives to keep 
alive the memory of the father in young sons and daughters. 
Some of the tenderest letters were those addressed by Rebs and 
Yanks to their children. Typical of many was the following note 
of a Virginia soldier to his son: 


I hope you have been a good little boy since I have been from home 
and when I get back I hope I may find you still a good boy. I hope 
my son you are trying to learn your books. Tell your Sis Susa I say 
she must heare your lessons for you. I want you to try and be a good 
& smart boy. I hope my son you are good to your ma and little sister. 
I hope my child it will not be very long before I can come home and 
stay with you. May the Lord bless you my son.* 


“Be good, mind your mother, don't neglect your books”—this 
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advice reflected the most earnest longings of lowly fathers North 
and South for their children, regardless of how short they them- 
selves might fall of the standards that they stipulated. Next to 
godliness—if, indeed, it was next—they desired most that their 
offspring should have the rudiments of education. And like- 
minded wives, struggling mightily with raggedness and starva- 
tion, made tremendous sacrifices that their children might have 
better opportunities than themselves; that they might not grow 
up in ignorance. 

Some soldiers were able to assuage their longing for home and 
family by occasional furloughs, but that Yank or Reb was ex- 
ceptional who was able to visit his loved ones more than two 
or three times during his service. For the most part his home 
yearnings had to be satisfied by writing, dreaming, and pining. 
A boy soldier from Wisconsin, while stationed at Columbus, 
Kentucky, wrote his father: “I never look at the [Mississippi] 
river but I think of home. I go down to the shore nearly 
every day to wash my feet. When I dip my hand in the water 
I think that it comes from Wisconsin and I wonder what part 
of it came from Beef River. ... Last night ... I lay in my tent 
with the lappel thrown back so I could see the North Star and 
the dipper. Both of them are nearer the horizon than in Wisconsin. 
But they brought to me in their silence and sameness something 
of the nearness of home.”*® 

Soldier husbands carved rings, beads, and lockets from bones, 
wood, and other materials obtainable in camp and sent them 
with affectionate messages to their wives. And the women in 
turn, sometimes by working late at night, and nearly always at 
great inconvenience, wove and spun clothing and cooked deli- 
cacies of all sorts, packed them in boxes, and sent them great 
distances to their beloved soldier boys. 

The delivery of letters was often haphazard and uncertain, 
especially in the Confederacy. Inability to communicate with 
loved ones led to great unhappiness. A Reb who had been out 
of touch with his wife for several weeks early in 1868 wrote: 
“T am almost down with histericks to hear from home.”*" 

Lack of contact with their loved ones, while not often pro- 
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ductive of hysteria, did drive many men to practices that they 
would not have engaged in at home. The enormous prevalency 
in camp of gambling, drinking, and similar evils was attributable 
in large measure to an effort of miserable husbands, sons, and 
fathers to escape their consuming loneliness. 

Another trait often demonstrated by the common folk in the 
crisis of the Civil War was pride. The greatest fear of the soldier 
as he faced the ordeal of battle was not that he might be killed 
or wounded—though concern for his safety was deep and real— 
but that by showing the white feather he might disgrace himself 
before his comrades and bring shame on himself and his loved 
ones. “I did not know whether I had pluck enough to go through 
[it],” wrote an Iowa Yank to his brother shortly after his baptism 
of fire at Fort Donelson, “but now I have no fear but I can do 
my duty, although I know the danger is great.”** A similar senti- 
ment was registered by a Georgian who wrote his wife after his 
first fight, “it was a pretty severe anniciation .. . but thank god 
I had nerve to stand it.”®° | 

On the day after the first battle of Bull Run a Federal soldier 
wrote proudly to his father: “We got the worst of it but .. . I 
didn’t run.”® And following the terrible fight at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, in 1864 a Rebel informed his brother: “One of Old Abe’s 
boys pluged me in the right foot making a severe wound, [but] 
I am proud to say that there was no one between me and the 
Yankees when I was wounded.”®* 

When deprivation, sickness, and war-weariness caused spirits 
to sag, pride in self and family kept soldiers at their posts. Private 
John Cotton of Alabama wrote his wife in May 1863: “I want 
to come home as bad as any body can. . . but I shant run away 
... I don't want it throwed up to my children after I am dead 
and gone that I was a deserter . . . I don't want to do anything 
if I no it will leave a stain on my posterity hereafter.” And 
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despite enormous hardship and anxiety both of himself and his 
family, he remained faithful to his cause until the end. 

A surgeon of the Army of Tennessee in 1864 related an in- 
stance of the power of family pride and a commander's recog- 
nition of its influence. “Five brothers all in one company had 
made good soldiers,” he stated, “& one of them deserted, was 
caught, court-martialed, & sentenced to be shot. The other four 
brothers went to Gen’l Johnston & begged for his life & promised 
that he would make a good soldier & never desert any more, & 
Johnston pardoned him.”® 

The folk at home often manifested a deep concern for the 
family’s reputation. A Mississippian who went on furlough late 
in the war informed a companion after returning to camp: “Pa 
[some]time . . . is out of heart, but he does not believe in deser- 
tion atall. He told me that he did not want none of his boys to 
desert and ly out in the woods . . . [and] that he had rather for 
us to stay to our posts and die than for us to run away.” The 
soldier added: “I had rather die than to run away myself.” 

Much has been made of the fact that soldiers were prompted 
to desert by letters from relatives urging them to come home. 
But equally impressive is the fact that countless Rebs and Yanks 
were urged by their homefolk to remain faithful to their soldierly 
commitments and keep the family name untarnished. A North 
Carolina Reb who in June 1863 took an unauthorized furlough 
gave the following account of his reception at home: “My old 
grey headed Farther met me at the gate with Joy. . . . After 
passing the usial compliments he asked me if I was on furlough. 
I told him I was not; the old man broke in tears and told me I 
could not stay with him that I must go and join my Regt... 
[and that if I did not] he certainly would [have me arrested].” 
The son wrote Governor Vance admitting his wrong and asked 
for a pass to return to his command.® 

Yet another quality conspicuously demonstrated by the plain 
folk during the Civil War was an acute sense of duty. The trait 
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was especially notable among the men in uniform. The words 
“honor” and “duty” appear with impressive frequency in their 
correspondence. The duty to which Rebs and Yanks generally 
seemed to be most sensitive was that involving their associates 
in arms. With few exceptions they considered themselves honor- 
bound to perform their allotment of camp chores, to share equally 
the inconveniences and deprivations of army life, and to stand 
firmly by their fellows in the hour of peril. 

The sense of obligation to comrades in arms found frequent 
and forceful expression in home letters. In 1863 a Mississippi 
private wrote his wife: “I have never had a mark for any neglect 
of duty Since I have been in the Service—and I dont intend that 
I ever Shall if it can be avoided.” And he lived up to his pledge 
until honorably released by a Federal bullet at Franklin.** In 
May 1864 one of Lee’s soldiers wrote his mother: “I have been 
quite sick with fever for the last 4 or 5 days. They wanted me 
to go to Richmond but I am determined to see this fight out 
if it costs me my life.’** A Georgia Reb wrote a friend shortly 
after Chancellorsville: “I was very near not going into the fight; 
I had been sick so long; but when I got to thinking about it, I 
could not stay behind. . . . If it had killed me, I do not think 
I could have kept out of the fight.”** A similar sentiment was 
registered by an ailing Yank who, in response to his sister’s 
inquiry if he had applied for a discharge, wrote: “I have not, 
and never shall. I would feel ashamed if I should succeed even 
in getting it . . . and I would love to join my Reg’t soon. You 
don’t know how sorry I feel I am not there now, as they no 
doubt will again be thrown into the fight with their decimated 
ranks, and share the glory with them. I really feel ashamed at 
my situation.’ 

Duty to cause and country, while never as frequently expressed 
as obligation to companions in arms, was deeply felt by many 
soldiers of both sides. Patriotic duty as most Rebs seemed to 
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interpret it meant defending their section and their people against 
invaders who denied them the time-honored right of self-de- 
termination and whose intent was to destroy the South’s cherished 
way of life. Many of them saw a parallel between the struggle 
that they were waging and that conducted by their Revolutionary 
forefathers, and when hardship weighed heavily on them, they 
derived much comfort from recalling the triumph over similar 
sufferings of Washington’s army at Valley Forge. Shortly after 
the costly defeats at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, Sergeant John 
W. Hagan of Georgia wrote his wife: “I & every Southern Sol- 
dier should be like the rebbil blume which plumed more & 
shinned briter the more it was trampled on & I beleave .. . we 
will have to fight like Washington did, but I hope our people 
will never be reduced to destress & poverty as the people of that 
day was, but if nothing elce will give us our liberties I am willing 
for the time to come.””® This humble man fought on in the face 
of increasing adversity, and when his lieutenant played the cow- 
ard in the early stages of the Georgia campaign, Sergeant Hagan 
took command of his company and led it heroically through fight 
after fight until he was captured in the battle of Atlanta.” 

At the same time Hagan was fighting for his country he was 
in a very real sense fighting for the protection of his fields and 
fireside. Because the South was the invaded land, he and most 
other wearers of the gray probably were more keenly aware of 
their duty to home than to country, though the two loyalties 
were often indistinguishable. 

Billy Yank’s patriotism was also a compound of loyalties to 
home and country. The dual attachment was forcefully expressed 
by Sergeant Amory Allen in a letter to his wife. “I would give 
anything in my possession to be with you,’ he wrote from Vir- 
ginia in the dark period following Fredericksburg, “but I am 
in the service of my country and. . . will do nothing that will 
disgrace you or my Children or my people state or government 
and if I should live I expect to serve my time out and come 
home manly and with honor to myself and country . . . and I 
shall never be ashamed or afeared to see or be seen by any 
body.” 
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Northern homes, with very few exceptions, were never threat- 
ened by invasion. Hence the duty uppermost in the minds of 
Billy Yanks was that which they owed to their country, and it 
was for the preservation of the Union that the overwhelming 
majority of them fought. Their letters are filled with testimonials 
of devotion to what many of them called the best government 
on earth. 

On September 16, 1861, Samuel Croft of Pennsylvania, after 
a long march over difficult country, wrote his sister: “I did not 
come for money and good living, my heart beats high, and I am 
proud of being a soldier, when I look along the line of glistning 
bayonets with the glorious Stars and Stripes floating over them 
. . . knowing that the bayonets are in loyal hands that will 
plunge them deep in the hearts of those who have disgraced . . . 
that flag which has protected them and us, their freedom and 
ours, I say again I am proud and sanguine of success.”"* Croft's 
patriotism was sorely tried by the mismanagement and reverses 
that bedeviled the Army of the Potomac for the next two years, 
but he served his country faithfully until he was shot down at 
Gettysburg.” 

A second witness is Sergeant Edmund English of New Jersey, 
the son of an Irish immigrant who on January 8, 1862, wrote 
his mother: “Though humble my position is—gold could not 
buy me out of the Army until this Rebellion is subdued. A man 
who would not fight for his Country is a scoundral!”” Sergeant 
English also experienced periods of discouragement, but his 
shining patriotism always restored his spirit. In April 1863 he 
wrote: “The blind acts of unqualified generals and Statesmen 
have had no lasting impression on the motives which first prompt- 
ed me to take up arms or chilled my patriotism in the least. I 
cannot get tired of soldiering while the war lasts... . As long 
as God spares my health and strength to wield a weapon in 
Freedom’s defense, I will do it.”"® His life and health were 
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spared, and when his three-year term of service expired in 1864 
he re-enlisted and fought on to the end of the war.” 

A third witness is Private Ira Butterfield of Wisconsin who 
on April 23, 1863, wrote his mother: “I dont want a discharge 
by a long shot for if I were at home I could not take any comfort 
as long as there was men in the field doing Battle for me and 
my priveleges when I went in I goes the whole hog and never 
take hold of the plow and look back.”"® 

The sense of duty manifested by these men and countless 
others who wore the blue sustained the Union through the first 
years of bungling, gloom, and disaster. And when the expiration 
of the original terms of enlistment approached early in 1864, 
and the nation stood in grave danger because of the threatened 
loss of their hardiness and experience, they came forward by 
company, regiment, and brigade to pledge their continued serv- 
ice. By thus freely offering themselves for what they knew 
would be another season of bloody sacrifice, they gave the nation 
one of its most glorious moments. To them and their kind the 
Union will ever owe an overwhelming debt of gratitude. 

Another quality demonstrated by the plain people during the 
terrible war of the sixties was an enormous capacity for hard- 
ship. Because of their limited resources, Southerners were re- 
quired to endure far more of suffering than were Northerners. 
But many Northerners experienced great misery; and when put 
to the test they bore their lot with no less fortitude than Con- 
federates. 

Soldiers of both sides had their starvation times, though Rebs 
were far more intimately acquainted with hunger than Yanks. 
Many men in gray went for days without any food save a few 
grains of corn picked up from the places where the horses fed 
and parched over the glowing embers of their campfires. Yanks 
on the Knoxville campaign of late 1863 and Rebs at Nashville 
marched for miles over rocky, ice-coated roads in bare feet, 
leaving traces of blood behind them. Raggedness was the rule 
among men in gray after 1863. But few of them complained 
long or seriously of their plight, and some even made jokes of it. 
A Reb wrote his homefolk from near Atlanta in June 1864: “In 
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this army one hole in the seat of the breeches indicates a cap- 
tain, two holes a lieutenant and the seat of the pants all out in- 
dicates that the individual is a private.””® 

The sick and wounded of both armies experienced enormous 
hardship, and in Confederate hospitals inadequate facilities, 
shortage of food, and dearth of medicine led to unspeakable 
agonies. Literally thousands of Rebs were subjected to the ordeal 
of having limbs sawed off without benefit of anesthesia. But 
the sick and wounded bore their miseries and tortures with re- 
markable courage and patience. An Alabama nurse wrote her 
superior from a Virginia hospital in 1861: “The fear that my 
womanly nerves would give way within the hearing of the 
‘groans of the wounded’ almost made me shrink from the position 
I occupy, but while I grow sick at the sight of the amputated 
limbs and ghostly wounds, I must testify that a groan has rarely 
reached my ears and the heroism of our men has developed 
itself more thoroughly and beautifully in enduring bodily suf- 
fering . . . and want of home comforts that of necessity attaches 
to a war hospital.”®° 

Great as was the hardship of Rebs and Yanks, their lot was 
in many ways better than that of their homefolk. Soldiers could 
get about, see new country, and behold interesting sights. They 
were removed from family responsibilities. And they had always 
the companionship of fellows to whom they were bound by 
common purpose, common suffering, and long association, and 
with whom they could sing, joke, play, and commiserate. But 
wives of common soldiers often were left on isolated farms, en- 
cumbered by small children, without adult help, and with limited 
funds. Such women lived lonely, anxious, and weary lives. 

Owing to the South’s greater poverty, the absorption of a 
greater proportion of its manpower in the armed services, the 
pitiful inadequacy of its relief agencies, and the strangling ef- 
fects of the blockade, the plight of Confederate women was 
much worse than that of Northern women. The overwhelming 
majority of soldier wives in the South were rural, nonslavehold- 
ing women. The burdens that these lowly women were called 
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on to bear in the crisis of war were so great as to be almost be- 
yond the conception of present-day Americans. Most of them 
had children, the number usually corresponding roughly to the 
years that had elapsed since their marriage. Since they received 
little money from their spouses, whose meager army pay was 
usually several months in arrears, they had to find the means 
for feeding and clothing themselves and their dependents. Some 
of them were able to obtain the assistance of relatives or friends 
in performing the heavier farm chores, but many plowed the 
fields, harvested the crops, cut and hauled the firewood, and 
ran their households. Their labors were greatly increased by the 
necessity of making at home soap, candles, leather, cloth, dye, 
and various other essentials that virtually disappeared from the 
markets by the end of the war's second year.** 

The manifold responsibilities of home and farm kept lowly 
wives at work far into the night. Periodically their burdens were 
multiplied by one or more of their children becoming sick. Pro- 
fessional medical service was not to be had in many communi- 
ties, and even where available it could do little to combat the 
ravages of such diseases as diphtheria, pneumonia, and typhoid, 
all of which took a heavy toll of lives from Confederate homes. 
Many poor women, whose husbands even in the direst emergen- 
cies frequently were unable to obtain furloughs, had to endure 
alone the agonizing suspense of the death vigil and the heart- 
rending task of burying a beloved child. And for some the sad 
experience was more than once repeated. 

One of the greatest burdens that the women had to bear was 
anxiety for their soldier husbands, for they were keenly aware 
that disease and enemy bullets made army life one of constant 
peril. This worry was common to all classes, but poor women, 
with numerous children and with no near relatives able to pro- 
vide substantial assistance, must have viewed widowhood with 
greater dread than those belonging to more privileged groups. 

As a general rule the lowly women seem to have borne up well 
under the heavy load of hardship. Remarkably few of them seem 
to have been broken by their cares; and many of them found 
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the time and had the spiritual and physical stamina to keep up 
a flow of hopeful correspondence with their husbands. One of 
these stalwart characters, a Virginia woman who by resource- 
fulness and toil was able to sustain several children, wrote her 
soldier husband on November 20, 1864: “donte be uneasy about 
us. We will try and take care of [our]selves the best we can. I 
donte mind what I have to do [just] so you can get back safe.”® 

William W. Heartsill, a Texas soldier who traveled extensively 
in the Confederacy and who seems to have found the plain folk 
considerably more hospitable than the planters, gave the follow- 
ing description of an Arkansas woman in whose house he and 
three comrades spent a night early in November 1864: “Here 
we find really a NOBLE woman, she has unaided, raised a crop of 
WHEAT, CORN, RYE and poTaToEs. Ploughed, hoed, and gathered 
with her own hands, hauled her own fire-wood. .. . her hus- 
band is in the army, and she keeps him clothed by her own in- 
dustry, and supports three or four children.”®* 

Heartsill added that such women were “very scarce,” but they 
were more numerous than he thought. A North Carolinian wrote 
Governor Vance in May 1863 that women of his section were 
“heroically plowing, planting and hoeing while their babes ly 
on blankets or old coats in the corn rows.’** Similar incidents 
might have been reported from other Southern areas and from 
some of the corn and wheat districts of the Middle West. 

Heroines of Dixie is the title of a recent book made up of the 
diaries, letters, and memoirs of upper- and middle-class Con- 
federate women.® But with all due credit to them, these were 
not the real heroines of the Lost Cause. The real heroines of 
both South and North were the poor women, the wives, mothers, 
and sisters of the plain soldiers, who with limited means, against 
odds that seemed insurmountable, sustained themselves and their 
dependents while their menfolk in blue and gray struggled on 
distant battlefields. Such women did not have the time or in- 
clination to keep diaries, and the hard-marching, light-traveling 
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husbands who received their letters usually were not able to 
preserve them. 

Another quality impressively demonstrated by the plain people 
through their representatives in the armies was the ability to 
face death unflinchingly and to die gallantly. The Civil War 
required more raw courage than most conflicts of recent times. 
For in that war men marched to battle in massed formation with 
a minimum of protection and supporting arms. Until the latter 
part of the conflict they disdained to dig trenches and throw up 
hasty fortifications. Fighting was open, and closing with the 
enemy was more than a colorful phrase. Contests were decided 
by desperate charges in which muskets were fired at such close 
range as to burn the faces of contestants, and the climax was 
frequently a savage tussle in which men pitched into each other 
with bayonets, clubbed muskets, rocks, and fists. An Iowa sol- 
dier who took part in the fight at Allatoona Pass in October 1864 
wrote: “When the battle was over one of our boys was found 
dead facing the enemy who had killed him. Both of them lay 
with their faces nearly touching . . . with their bayonets run 
through each other.”** And this incident was by no means unique. 

The desperateness and the deadliness of Civil War combat is 
attested by the casualty rates. At Balaklava the Light Brigade, 
whose charge was immortalized by Tennyson, suffered a loss in 
killed and wounded of 36.7 per cent.®” But at Gettysburg the 
First Minnesota Regiment sustained a loss of 85.5 per cent, 
nearly all of which came in an assault of the second day.®* This 
was the heaviest loss of any regiment in any Civil War engage- 
ment, but the First Texas had 82.3 per cent of its officers and 
men killed or wounded at Antietam, and the total number of 
regiments on both sides suffering losses of more than 50 per cent 
in a single battle ran to well over one hundred.*® 

Combat as Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks knew it was unques- 
tionably a terrible thing. Some were not able to stand up under 
the ordeal, but the overwhelming majority met the test coura- 
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geously whenever it came. Their gallantry was so impressive in 
some engagements as to inspire cheers of their opponents. His- 
tory has recorded no greater displays of heroism than the Con- 
federate assaults at Malvern Hill, Corinth, Gettysburg, and 
Franklin and the Federal attacks at Fredericksburg, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Vicksburg, and second Cold Harbor. In this last fight, 
men of Hancock’s Second Corps, when informed of the order 
to charge a seemingly impregnable Confederate position, wrote 
their names on slips of paper which they pinned to their uni- 
forms so that their homefolk might be promptly informed of 
their fate. About twenty minutes after the assault was launched 
three thousand soldiers of this battle-scarred organization lay 
dead or wounded on the field.” 

In the hard-fought contests of the Civil War innumerable plain 
Americans who ordinarily would have lived uneventfully and 
obscurely, without ever knowing the stuff of which they were 
made, attained the heights of heroism. Official reports of unit 
commanders which record the details of their gallantry tell of 
humble soldiers on both sides volunteering to perform perilous 
tasks, shrieking defiance at their foes, denouncing and even 
striking officers who played the coward, vying with comrades 
for the privilege of carrying the colors, taking over command 
when officers were all disabled, and refusing to leave the field 
when seriously wounded.” 

Two examples must suffice to illustrate the gallantry displayed 
by some of these noble men. Rebel Private Mattix, wounded so 
severely in the left arm at Murfreesboro that he could not wield 
his musket, went to his regimental commander and said: “Colo- 
nel, I am too badly wounded to use my gun but can carry the 
flag, may I do it?” Private Mattix knew that carrying the colors 
was the most dangerous of all combat assignments. He also 
knew that three color bearers of his regiment had already been 
shot down in that furious battle. But when the colonel nodded 
assent, Mattix seized the flag staff with his good arm, stepped in 
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front of the regiment, and kept the colors flying through the 
remainder of the battle.*? 

Near the close of the fight at Hanover Court House, May 27, 
1862, a wounded Yank called out feebly to a regimental com- 
mander who was passing by. The officer turned around and 
stooped low over the prostrate soldier thinking that he wanted 
to send a farewell message to some loved one. But what the 
wounded man whispered instead was the inquiry: “Colonel, is 
the day ours?” “Yes,” replied the officer. “Then,” responded the 
soldier, “I am willing to die.” And he did die and was buried 
on the field where he gave his life.** This common soldier may 
never have heard of the Plains of Abraham and the heroic state- 
ments made there by the dying Montcalm and Wolfe. But his 
words were as glorious as theirs and his valorous death deserves 
no less than theirs to be immortalized on the pages of history. 

The greatness of this heroic Yank, of Rebel Private Mattix, 
and of their comrades who comprised the rank and file of the 
Union and Confederate armies was recognized and acclaimed 
by contemporaries. Joseph C. Stiles, a distinguished minister 
who accompanied Lee’s army on the Antietam campaign, wrote 
afterward to his daughter: “I could tell you a thousand thrilling 
incidents indicative of the glorious courage of our [common] 
soldiers.” And he quoted a Federal prisoner as remarking: “A 
Confederate soldier! I believe the fellow would storm hell with 
a pen-knife.”™ After the battle of Chickamauga a Confederate 
brigade commander, William B. Bate, reported: “The private 
soldier . . . [vied] with the officer in deeds of high daring and 
distinguished courage. While the ‘River of Death’ shall float 
its sluggish current to the beautiful Tennessee, and the night 
wind chant its solemn dirges over their soldier graves, their 
names, enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen, will be held 
in grateful remembrance. ’® 

In his official report of the Murfreesboro campaign General 
W. S. Rosecrans, after noting the splendid conduct of officers, 
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stated: “But, above all, the sturdy rank and file showed invincible 
fighting courage and stamina, worthy of a great and free na- 
tion.”*® A few days after Rosecrans made his report Braxton 
Bragg, the commander who had opposed him at Murfreesboro, 
wrote the Confederate adjutant general: 


In the absence of the instruction and discipline of old armies .. . 
we have had in a great measure to trust to the individuality and self- 
reliance of the private soldier. Without the incentive or the motive 
which controls the officer, who hopes ‘to live in history; without the 
hope of reward, and actuated only by a sense of duty and of patriotism, 
he has, in this great contest, justly judged that the cause was his own, 
and gone into it with a determination to conquer or die. . . . No en- 
comium is too high, no honor too great for such a soldiery. However 
much of credit and glory may be given . . . the leaders in our strug- 
gle, history will yet award’ the main honor where it is due—to the 
private soldier, who . . . has encountered all the hardships and suf- 
fered all the privations.* 


Bragg’s prediction that history would award principal honor 
to the private soldiers has not yet been borne out. The generals 
and political leaders continue to dominate writings about the 
Civil War. But Bragg was right in his appraisal of the character 
of the Confederate private. And what he said about Johnny 
Reb’s individuality, self-reliance, and dependability was equally 
applicable to Billy Yank. 

The Civil War was in large degree a soldier’s war. In that 
struggle the determination, self-sufficiency, and endurance of the 
individual in the ranks were of utmost importance. Officer cas- 
ualties were heavy, and in the hurly-burly of combat those who 
survived often were able to exercise little control over their units. 
In the crucial, climactic stages of battle the common soldiers 
were to a large extent on their own, and it was often their 
courage and tenacity, individual and collective, that ultimately 
decided the contest. 

A considerable portion of the plain folk of Civil War times 
were colored folk. Some 200,000 Negroes served as soldiers in 
the Union army, and Federal authorities employed an equal 
number as military laborers. Confederates used many Negroes 
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as army menials and as workers in mines and factories. But the 
overwhelming majority of blacks were slaves on Southern farms 
and plantations. 

Owing to the subordination and inarticulateness of most of 
them, the role of the colored folk during the war is much harder 
to appraise than that of the whites. The historian has to try to 
determine what they thought and did largely through the com- 
ments of whites, who generally were far less familiar than they 
considered themselves to be with the attitudes and activities 
of the Negroes. 

The war of the sixties was in some respects a more critical 
time for Negroes than for whites. With their freedom and future 
position at stake, the slaves had to walk a tight rope while the 
whites engaged in desperate conflict. Nearly all of the blacks 
seem to have had a deep yearning for freedom, but so great was 
the advantage of the whites in every respect save that of num- 
bers that most of the Negroes continued in the ways of bondage 
until the invading forces brought them deliverance, though some 
at great peril attempted to free themselves. 

The blacks who entered the Union army experienced much 
hardship and discouragement. White soldiers often abused and 
insulted them. The government gave them less pay than the 
white soldiers until near the end of the war and required of them 
a disproportionate amount of labor and garrison service. Those 
few who had the opportunity to participate in battle under rea- 
sonably propitious circumstances seem to have given a creditable 
account of themselves, and some displayed great gallantry. In 
general the conduct of the colored folk during the war was such 
as to strengthen among them and their white friends the con- 
fidence that, given a fair opportunity, they would develop into 
a responsible and patriotic citizenry.” 

In pointing up the sturdiness and patriotism of the plain people 
in the crisis of the Civil War, I do not overlook or play down 
their shortcomings. Thousands of able-bodied men from the 
lower classes avoided induction into military service by going 
west or taking to the swamps and mountains. Thousands of 
others deserted from the armies, and many of those who left the 
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service protected and sustained themselves by preying on de- 
fenseless neighbors. Among both soldiers and civilians were 
many who whined and grumbled at the slightest hardship and 
whose demeanor in general was wholly unadmirable. 

Even so, the conduct of the plain folk during the crisis of war 
seems to have been better than that of the more privileged classes. 
The lowly people bore their hardships with less complaint. They 
manifested less of selfishness and greed. They indulged less fre- 
quently in unreasoning criticism of their leaders and responded 
more loyally to demands for ever-increasing sacrifice. The volun- 
tary re-enlistment of thousands of Billy Yanks in the last year of 
the war stands in happy contrast with the money-mania, high 
living, and indifferent patriotism manifested by a large portion 
of the North’s upper and middle classes. And the privation 
cheerfully endured by plain soldiers in gray and their folk at 
home bespeaks much greater devotion to cause and country than 
does the hoarding, speculation, trading with the enemy, and 
refusal to comply with government requests for Negro labor that 
became so common among the Confederacy’s business and plant- 
er groups. Governor Vance of North Carolina in the fall of 1862 
wrote a textile manufacturer who had refused to furnish cloth 
for soldier uniforms at a 75 per cent profit: “If the standard of 
patriotism was no higher in the great mass of the people, we 
might treat with the enemy tomorrow and consent to be slaves 
at once and forever.”®? And the Tar Heel governor's correspond- 
ence indicated a widespread and persistent tendency on the part 
of manufacturers to speculation and extortion. After the first 
year of conflict, both state and Confederate authorities in all 
parts of the South had the greatest difficulty getting planters to 
lend their slaves for building of defenses.1°° Lieutenant Colonel 
Ellison Capers, charged with erecting a battery on the South 
Carolina coast in February 1868, wrote his wife: “The most of 
these wealthy planters are very selfish & the only way to get 
their negro labor is to take it by force.”** In August 1863 Sena- 
tor C. C. Clay wrote Louis T. Wigfall: “Ga. is full of refugees 
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from Miss., Tenn. and N. Ala., flying with their negroes to some 
safe place. They cling to their flesh pots, while the country cries 
to them for help.”?°? When near the end of the war the governor 
of Virginia, in response to an urgent requisition of General Lee, 
called on planters of the state for five thousand slaves to strength- 
en the Richmond fortifications, only five hundred were sent.’ 

There were, of course, many examples of unselfishness and 
patriotism among the middle and upper classes of both North 
and South. Especially noteworthy was the bravery and patriotism 
manifested by many men from these classes who served as officers 
in the armed forces. But, on the whole, the record of the more 
privileged groups appears less impressive than that of the plain 
folk. 

Lincoln always believed in the soundness and dependability 
of the great masses of the people, and his faith in them was 
unquestionably personal. On one occasion he remarked to a 
friend: “Remember, Dick, to keep close to the people—they are 
always right and will mislead no one.”?%* Because he knew and 
trusted the lowly folk, he took great pains to show them that 
their welfare was at stake in the war for the Union. On the 
other hand, Davis, aloof in temperament and never close to the 
masses, showed little disposition to take the common people into 
his confidence or give the Confederate cause meaning for them.?% 
The greater effectiveness of Lincoln in appealing to the plain 
folk must be counted among the many reasons that have been 
given for Northern victory. 

In the period that has elapsed since Appomattox, many people, 
North and South, have gone to considerable trouble and expense 
to prove their aristocratic background and to establish descent 
from high officers of the Union or Confederate armies. In view 
of the splendid conduct of the lowlier folk in the great crisis 
of the 1860's, it would seem that those who spring from that 
class should take even more pride in their origins, and search 
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the records with greater zeal to prove their connection with 
privates, corporals, and sergeants. Certainly they have every 
right to exult if they find among their Civil War antecedents 
the names of such men as Private Mattix, Private Sam Watkins, 
Private William Fletcher, Private John Cotton, Private William 
Heartsill, and Sergeant John Hagan of the Confederate Army 
or Private Chauncey Cook, Private Samuel Croft, Private Ira 
Butterfield, Sergeant Henry Crydenwise, and Sergeant Day El- 
more of the Union Army. For it was these men and their kind 
whose strength was the bedrock of their respective causes and 
whose greatness made their war one of the most inspiring in the 
history of embattled humanity. 


